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THE  discussion  tonight  turns  upon  the  best  way  of  improving 
the  passenger  transportation  service  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  We  differ  only  as  to  certain  features  of  the 
plan,  proposed  with  such  courage  and  ability,  by  Governor  Miller. 
We  are  aU  with  him  in  his  pubUc-spirited  endeavor  to  help  us 
out  of  the  inconvenience  and  actual  suflFering  that  attends  us  as 
we  go  to  and  fro  about  the  town,  and,  in  that  endeavor,  he 
deserves  the  commendation  of  every  good  citizen,  regardless  of 
party,  purse,  or  prejudice.  Let  me  say  right  here  that,  while  I 
disagree  with  the  Governor,  fundamentally  and  irrevocably,  in 
what  I  term  the  deliberate  invasion  of  home  rule  in  New  York 
City  that  his  plan  involves,  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  make  personal  poUtical  capital  out  of  the  efforts  of  a 
conscientious  official  to  help  us  out  of  a  serious  situation. 

CROOKED  FIHANCE  AND  DISHONEST  POUTICS 

We  shall  approach  our  subject  with  a  better  understanding, 
if  we  glance  first  at  the  causes  of  our  distress.  The  trouble  with 
transit  in  our  town  is  a  combination  of  crooked  finance  and 
dishonest  poUtics  that  has  pursued  us  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
And,  gentlemen,  the  State  has  been  just  as  bad  as  the  City.  Even 
in  the  early  days  there  were  potent  lobbies  at  Albany  in  the 
interest  of  stage  coaches  as  against  horse  car  lines,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  transit  needs  of  New  York  City  have  been 
the  football  of  finance  and  politics,  both  in  Albany  and  at  the 
City  Hall.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  Albany  lobbies  during  the 
years  before  the  first  elevated  road  was  built ;  nor  have  we  for- 
gotten Jake  Sharp  and  the  boodle  Board  of  Aldermen  down  here 
in  1884.  We  remember,  even  more  vividly,  the  high  finance  that 
has  well  nigh  wrecked  our  surface  car  system  within  even  the 
last  twenty  years.  But,  while  the  stock  jobbers  and  the  politicians 
were  engaged  in  this  game,  the  people  of  the  City  have  borne  the 
burden,  and  the  results  have  made  strap-hangers  of  us  all. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  game  was  played  out,  but  let  us  see 
what  we  have  encountered  within  the  last  two  years.  The  high 
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"HOME  RULE  FOR  CITIES" 

"We  favor  granting  to  all  cities  and  villages  adequate 
powers  of  self  government  and  control  over  their  local  affairs 
and  property  and  the  transaction  of  municipal  business,  subject 
to  proper  constitutional  safeguards  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
state,  but  free  from  legislative  interference  in  purely  local 
wa^fer^  '— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM,  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  27,  28,  1920. 
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years  before  the  first  elevated  road  was  built ;  nor  have  we  for- 
gotten Jake  Sharp  and  the  boodle  Board  of  Aldermen  down  here 
in  1884.  We  remember,  even  more  vividly,  the  high  finance  that 
has  well  nigh  wrecked  our  surface  car  system  within  even  the 
last  twenty  years.  But,  while  the  stock  jobbers  and  the  politicians 
were  engaged  in  this  game,  the  people  of  the  City  have  borne  the 
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prices,  consequent  upon  the  war,  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  our 
present  troubles.  They  have  merely  disintegrated  and  made  worse 
the  financial  and  political  wreckage  of  years  gone  by.  They  are 
ntteily  secondary  to  the  present  attitude  of  those  who  could  help 
us,  but  will  not. 

We  are  the  victims,  today,  of  a  vicious  triangle,  at  one 
comer  of  which  stands  Mr.  Hedley,  at  another  Mayor  Hylan, 
while  the  third  was  recently  occupied  by  Commissioner  Nixon. 
Mr.  Hedley  has  stated  openly,  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  that  he  would  not  make  a  proposition  to  the  City, 
and  that  he  stood  on  his  legal  rights.  He  has  asked  for  an  eight 
cent  fare,  but  offers  nothing  in  return.  He  asks  equity  from  the 
City,  but  offers  none  from  the  company.  The  present  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  taken  full  political  advantage  of 
this  arbitrary  and  high-handed  position,  but  it  has  made  no  con- 
structive, uidinased  endeavor  to  get  the  facts,  to  study  the  situa* 
tion,  to  recommend  ren^ies.  What  we  need  is  sometibing 
constructive,  but  their  only  aim  has  been  to  obstruct,  and  reap 
what  political  advantage  they  can  from  that  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  comfort  and  decency  of  every  man,  A^man,  and  child  in 
the  Gty  of  New  York.  The  third  element  was  su^Ued  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  burden  of  whose  song,  throughout  his  brief  term  of 
office,  was  an  eight  cent  fare. 

The  amenities  between  Mayor  Hylan  and  Mr.  Hedley  are 
equalled  by  those  that  have  passed  between  Mayor  Hylan  and 

Commissioner  Nixon.  Not  one  of  the  three  has  led  us  out  of  the 
woods,  and  they  are  charged  by  the  law  and  the  fact  with  that 
duty.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  1918  campaign,  promised  relief,  if 
tihe  L^slature  would  give  him  a  new  Public  Service  Commissicm. 
The  Legislature  gave  him  the  new  Commission,  but  there  is  no 
relief.  Governor  Smith  gave  us  only  Nixon,  who  accomplished 
nothing. 

Governor  Miller  is  the  first  man,  in  a  position  that  carries 

power  with  it,  who  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  tried  to 
help.  Let  that  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  little  mutual 
admiration  meeting  held,  in  the  City  Hall,  the  other  day,  by  the 
legislators  from  this  City  who  are  politically  opposed  to 
Governor.  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  shall  take  seriously  the 
political  twittering  of  those  four  and  twenty  blackbirds  in  their 
endeavor  to  rehabihtate  a  discredited  City  Administration  by 
dnrptng  at  Go¥enu>r  Miller. 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PLAN 

Now,  I  shall  submit  to  you  my  own  constructive  plan,  and 
stand  on  that.  Then,  I  shsdl  sulwiit,  with  due  deference,  the 
basis  of  my  disagreement  with  the  suggestion  that  the  State  of 
New  York  take  away  from  the  people  of  our  City,  a  portion  of 
the  home  rule  to  which  we  have  attained  with  such  prolonged 
effort  and  trouble. 

This  is  my  plan  in  a  nutshell  Create  a  new  PuWic  Service 
Commission  who  will  get  the  facts  and  recommend  the  remedies, 
but  whose  recommendations,  as  to  a  temporary  or  permanent 
increase  in  fare,  or  changes  in  contracts,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  before  they  can  become 
effective. 

A  HVE  CENT  FARE 

I  agree  with  Governor  Miller  that  the  present  Public 
Service  Commission  and  Transit  Construction  Ccmmiission,  each 
a  one-headed  affair,  should  be  superseded  at  once,  by  a  commis- 
sion of  three  residents  of  this  city,  who  have  lived  here  long 
enough  to  imderstand  our  people,  and  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  full  power  to  do  all  that  the  present  com- 
missions have  the  power  to  do.  It  was  a  mistake  to  resolve  one 
commission  into  two.  Let  us  reconstitute  them  as  one  body  of 
three  men.  Three  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  work  ahead  for  three.  We  have  had  enough  of  one-man 
deliberation  from  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  accqpted  his  2q)pointment 
and  began  to  proclaim  an  increased  fare  as  tlie  undiluted  mil* 
lenium  of  all  our  traction  troubles. 

Let  this  new  commission  gather  the  facts.  Let  companies 
who  ask  rdief,  make  their  case  before  the  commission,  showing 
the  need  for  relief,  stating  die  kind  of  relief  desired,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  let  them  tell  us  at  the  beginning,  what  they  are 
going  to  give  to  the  City  in  return  for  this  relief.  I  believe  that 
when  the  facts  are  known,  this  Commission  will  place  before  the 
public,  a  plan  that  is  based  on  a  five  cent  fare. 

That  ejq)resscs  merely  my  own  belief,  I  have  not  all  the 
facts,  nor  has  anybody  in  the  City  of  New  York,  We  have  never 
had  a  competent,  tmprejudiced  investigation  that  will  give  us  all 
the  facts.  That  we  must  have  first  My  own  in^ressicms  are 
based  on  a  very  omstderable  study  of  the  whole  situation,  wfaidi 
I  have  conducted  ever  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  office. 
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I  have  held  my  peace  iintU  this  evening,  but  the  impression  I 
receive  from  the  days  and  nights  I  have  put  in  on  this  subject,  is, 

that  we  can  weather  through,  with  better  service  and  with  fair- 
ness to  all,  on  a  five  cent  fare.  If  a  square  deal  requires  an 
increase,  the  people  wiU  wilUngly  pay  it,  but  we  have  got  to  be 
shown. 

We  are  the  legatees  of  generations  of  crooks  finance  and 
dishonest  politics,  as  I  have  stated  before,  and  we  are  suspicious. 
We  see  every  day,  as  we  cling  to  the  straps,  statements  of  the 
Subway  Sun  pasted  on  the  car  windows,  that  are  50%  false, 
because  they  tell  only  half  the  trutii.  We  know  that  while  tiic 
Interborough  fell  short  of  earning  its  undeserved  preferential 
by  $3,500,000.  in  1919,  it  fell  short  only  $1,500,000.  in  1920. 
We  know  that  half  of  this  preferential  is  a  mere  perpetuation  of 
past  profits.  We  know  that  the  company's  revenues  are  increasing 
while  their  operating  expenses  are  standing  still,  although  they 
tell  you  the  opposite.    We  know  that  they  give  you  figures  for 
the  mraiais  between  July  and  November,  but  they  do  not  tell  you 
that  those  are  the  lean  months  in  subway  traffic,  and  they  do  not 
give  you  the  figures  for  the  fat  months.  Do  you  know  that  there 
were  four  months,  last  winter,  in  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
money  was  earned  for  the  City's  Subway  investment  over  and 
above  rentals,  taxes,  operating  expenses,  preferential,  and  every- 
thing else?  No,  they  don't  tell  us  that  We  must  get  those  facts 
for  ourselves  through  this  commission.    Do  you  know  that  the 
red  cars  of  the  Third  Avenue  surface  system  are  solvent  today 
on  a  five  cmt  fare?  Do  you  know  that  there  are  two  little  trolley 
linesinthisCity,  that  are  doing  well  on  a  three  cent  fare?  These 
are  all  intricate,  difficult  matters  to  be  examined  carefully,  and 
impartially,  by  a  capable  conunission. 

But  the  first  factor  is  service.  That  is  what  we  buy  and 
pay  for.  Today,  we  are  buying  damaged  goods.  We  want  no 
more  of  that  kind.  Let  us  improve  the  quality  of  the  service, 
and  then  consider  what  it  is  worth,  and  pay  for  that  and  no  more. 
I  believe  this  a»nmission  may,  within  certain  hours,  find  for  a 
four  cent  fare  instead  of  a  five-cent  fare. 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  department  stores  give 
tower  prices  to  those  who  shop  within  certain  hours?  I  noticed 
the  other  day,  that  in  one  ^re,  you  could  buy  seersucker  gin^^iam 
— whatever  that  may  be — for  17  cents  a  yard  in  Ae  morning,  but 
if  you  bought  it  in  the  afternoon,  you  had  to  pay  30  cents  a  yard 
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for  it  The  result  was,  that  everybody  in  town  who  was  after 
seersucker  gingham  went  shopping  in  the  morning  instead  of  the 
afternoon,  so  that  the  shopping  crowd  was  more  evenly  <fistributed 
over  the  whole  day. 

Last  winter  I  offered  a  suggesticm  that  some  transportation 

companies  might  pick  up  a  lot  of  business  by  offering  their  servias 
for  four  cents,  within  certain  hours  that  are  close  to  the  present 
rush  hours.  People  will  shop  for  a  four-cent  fare  just  as  they 
will  shop  for  17-cent  seersucker  gingham,  just  as  water  finds  its 
own  level.  There  is  not  a  penny  to  be  saved  in  this  town  that  is 
so  elusive  but  what  a  lot  of  people  will  find  it  out  and  save  it. 
This  reward  mif^t  even  bring  about  different  opening  and  closing 
hours  in  business  establishments.  During  the  period  of  the  in- 
fluenza, that  plan  was  carried  out  voluntarily,  and  very  success* 
fully,  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  community.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  try  distributing  the  traffic  load  in  this 
fashion,  so  that  all  cars  will  be  more  neariy  comfortably  f  uU, 
instead  of  having  some  cars  rolling  empty,  while  other 
cars  are  crowded  to  the  point  of  scandal  ?  We  have 
tried  to  distribute  traffic  in  terms  of  space,  but  have 
made  no  attempt  to  do  it  in  terms  of  tune.  A  great 
many  thinking  people  agree  wiA  me  that  th^e  is  som^aing  in 
this.    So  much  for  service  and  fares. 

When  the  new  commission  has  gathered  and  studied  all 

the  facts,  let  it  propose  its  remedy,  openly,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  the  City.  Then  let  there  be  full  public  discussion  of  these  pro- 
posals, so  Aat  every  citizen  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them.  If  Ae  commission's  plan  is  good,  the 
public  will  favor  it,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apporticm- 
ment  will  be  compelled  to  approve  of  it.  If  the  plan  is  bad,  the 
people  may  reject  it  through  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  dected  by  the  people,  to  approve  it.  In 
either  event,  we  shall  come  to  a  settl«nent,  and  it  will  be  a  settle- 
ment by  the  people,  of  their  own  transit  problem  and  their  own 
transit  properties,  through  their  own  duly  elected  representatives. 
It  is  time  to  get  underway  with  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  subject  in  twenty 
nunutes.  You  have  a^ed  me  to  cover  a  hundred  years  of  home 
rule  and  rapid  transit  in  the  second  city  of  the  world,  a  city  of 

six  million  people,  with  1700  miles  of  cartrack  capitafixed  at  a 
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billion  dollars,  including  the  water,  and  carrying  over  two  billion 

passengers  a  year;  a  city  of  rivers,  hills,  islands,  bridges,  and 
tunnels,  a  topographical  Chinese  puzzle,  with  a  heritage  of  genera- 
tions of  political  and  financial  rascality  that  have  left  us  these 
cid  cartracks  below,  and  the  straps  above,  and  little  else  compared 
with  what  we  might  have  had.  Add  to  that  our  insensate  in- 
sistence that  we  must  all  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
at  work  or  at  play,  no  matter  how  we  get  there  or  how  we  get 
back.  Can  you  cover  that  in  twenty  minutes?  I  cannot^  so  I 
shall,  with  your  permission,  drive  directly  at  my  disagre^nent 
with  the  Governor  on  the  fundamental  American  principle  of 
home  rule  in  government.  This  is  where  I  halt  in  going  along 
with  the  Governor's  plan.  We  discussed  this  in  December  before 
he  took  office,  and  we  disagreed  then.  Our  cBscussion  in  the 
hearing,  which  he  held  at  Albany  on  January  25th,  was  merely 
a  public  repetition  of  what  we  had  said  before. 

Let  us  see  now  what  this  home  rule  thing  is,  whether  it 

is  merely  a  matter  of  *ioose  talk  and  loose  thinking,"  or  whether 
it  is  something  better  and  sounder  than  that,  and  something  which 
is  fundamental  to  our  present  transit  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  legal  power 
of  the  State  of  New  York  through  its  L^slature  to  provide  that 
this  new  Public  Service  Commission  may  make  and  unmake  om- 
tracts  existing  between  the  City  and  the  transportation  ccnnpanies, 
without  regard  to  any  consent  or  approval  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  as  representing  the  people  of  this  City 
and  their  power  and  process  of  local  self-government.  That  is 
a  question  of  law.  My  discussion  will  go  solely  to  the  question 
of  policy.   Governor  Miller  states  in  his  message  that: 

'The  vital  thing  to  do  at  the  ndoment  it  to  create 
the  agency  to  deal  with  the  problem  with  ampte  and 

undivided  authority  and  responsibility." 

And  he  adds: 

"The  necessity  of  doing  that  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  open  to  debate." 

He  says  further: 

'There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  homt  rule 

in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  problem  is  not 
a  local  problem.  It  is  a  State  problem," 
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He  also  says  that : 

"A  tribunal  responsible  to  local  authorities  cannot 

be  expected  to  be  impartial  in  a  local  case,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  tribunals  are  subject 
to  local  feelings  and  prejudices." 

And  he  winds  up  with  this  specific  statement: 

"In  view  of  the  time  required  for  some  rate  deter- 
minations, theie  should  doubtless  be  power  to  pre- 
scribe temporary  rates  pending  temporary  determi- 
nationSy  with  such  safeguards  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  conunission*  and  complete  power  should  ex-* 
pressly  be  vested  in  the  commission  rc^iardless  of 
local  consents  or  contracts." 

He  proposes,  in  brief,  that  any  present  requirement  of  the 
consent  or  aj^roval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment to  anythti^,  beyond  the  determination  of  routes,  and  the 
pledging  of  the  City's  credit,  be  done  away  with.  He  would  give 
all  the  power  to  the  new  commission  w^hich  he  will  appoint.  If 
I  read  his  message  aright,  he  regards  this  centralization  of  power 
as  essential,  and  yet  I  entertain  the  hope  that  his  splendid  desire 
for  improving  our  transportation  facilities  may  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  this  fundamental  principle  of  home  rule. 

The  Governor  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  last  Friday. 

A  reporter  asked  him  the  following  question: 

"The  question  has  been  raised.  Governor,  as  to 
whether  the  Transit  Commission  should  have  power 

to  abrogate  the  subway  contracts  irrespective  of 
whether  the  City  had  the  right  to 

To  which  the  Governor  replied: 

"Of  course,  not;  nothing  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out negotiati<nis.  First,  the  facts  must  be  ascer- 
tained.   Second,  a  plan  must  be  formulated,  and 

third,  the  parties  interested  must  agree  on  the  plan. 
These  are  the  logical  steps  which  undoubtedly  occur 
in  solvit^  the  problem.'' 

If  that  quotation  represents  the  Governor's  views,  we  have 
a  most  enomraging  clarification  of  his  message.  We  have  his 
assurance  that  "the  parties  interested  must  agree  on  tiie  plan/' 
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and  certainly  the  people  of  the  Qty  of  New  York,  as  represented 
in  their  local  government,  are  interested  parties.  Certainly  they 

must  agree  before  we  carry  out  any  plan.  We,  the  people,  own 
our  subways  ourselves.  Remember  that.  We  would  not  require 
merely  the  stgremneat  of  the  conunissi(m  and  the  companies.  The 
people,  as  represented  in  their  local  govemment,  are  mterested, 
as  well  as  the  commission  and  the  companies.  After  all,  it  is  the 
Legislature  that  will  decide  and  will  enact  the  law,  and  I  hope, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  they  will  carry  out  this  step  toward  our 
transit  relief,  without  sacrificing  the  whole  endeavor  and  throwmg 
it  directly  into  politics  by  stripping  us  of  our  power  over  our  own 
property. 

HOME  RULE 

There  was  a  time,  as  the  Governor  points  out,  when  locally, 

we  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  these  matters.  TTie  early 
franchises  to  the  old  horse  car  companies,  then  to  the  cable  com- 
panies and  the  overhead  and  underground  electric  surface  railway 
companies,  were  given  out  hither  and  yon  by  the  Legislature  in 
perpetuity,  and  without  any  decent  consideration,  whatsoever,  in 
return.  This  was  true  until  1875.  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  our  local  consent,  as  to 
routes,  before  a  load  could  be  laid  down  in  any  of  our  streets. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  consent,  from  1875  to 
1907,  the  City  Government  placed,  in  most  of  the  franchises,  a 
stipulation  for  a  five-cent  fare,  whenever  an  extension,  or  a  new 
road  was  asked  for.  These  five-cent  fare  provisions,  which  were 
tucked  in  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  are  still  there,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  they  stick.  If  the  tuck  is  to  be 
taken  out,  let  the  City  have  something  to  say  about  it.  Incident- 
ally, it  is  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  that  has,  since 
1905,  exercised  the  franchise  granting  power,  and  it  has  exerci^ 
this  power  uniformly  in  the  City's  interest,  without  a  breath  of 
scandal. 

With  rapid  transit,  however,  that  is,  trsuns  of  cars  travel- 
ing rapidly  as  distinguished  from  single  street  cars  traveling 

slowly,  we  finally  came  into  our  own,  long  after  the  elevated 
railroad  franchises  were  given  away  in  perpetuity,  when  we 
received  fnMn  the  State,  in  1894,  the  right  to  municipal  construc- 
tion of  subways,  and  finally,  in  1906,  the  compulsion  upon  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  securing  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  before  they  might  ccmtract  with 
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a  company,  not  only  as  to  routes,  but  as  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  franchise  itself.  That  was  the  Elsberg  Bill  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  That  ktw  has  never  been  repealed,  and,  in  1913,  our 
present  splendid  dual  subway  system  was  created  upon  contracts 
signed  between  the  PubUc  Service  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
borough  and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  concerns,  to  which  was 
attached  the  approval  of  these  contracts  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  because  neither  the  commission  nor  the 
companies  could  make  the  contract  without  the  ^proval  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportiomnent,  in  other  words,  the  toed 
City  GovemmenL 

The  principal  consideration  of  these  contracts  was  the 
universal  five-cent  fare,  to  the  end  of  breaking  up  the  congestion 
of  population  in  Manhattan,  and  giving  people  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  at  the  other  end  of  a  five-cent  fare.  The  contracts  themselves 
provided  that  they  could  not  be  modified  in  the  future  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  I 
know  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  that  year 
was  not  ready  to  approve  these  contracts  at  all,  unless  they  in- 
cluded this  provisk>n  against  modification  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  City  Government  Nothing  in  the  kiw  has  ever  taken 
that  power  of  approval  away  from  us,  and  nobody,  except  Ae 
companies  themselves,  has  asked  that  it  be  taken  away,  until  we 
come  upon  this  request  as  proposed  in  the  Governor's  message. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  our  home  rule  in  the  transit 
field.  But  we  must  go  back  farther  than  that.  The  trend  of  one 
hundred  years  has  marched  steadily  in  the  direction  of  more 
povrcc  to  the  tocal  governments  uncter  a  greater  measure  of  home 
rule.  I  might,  in  passing,  call  your  attention  to  a  paragraph  in 
Magna  Charta— a  Charter  granted  as  long  ago  as  1215,  the 
thirteenth  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

"and  the  City  of  London  shall  have  all  its  liberties 
and  free  customs  as  well  by  land  as  by  water. 
Moreover,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities  and 
burroughs  and  town  and  ports  shall  have  all  their 
liberties  and  free  customs." 

In  1776,  we  find,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  com- 
plaint against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  "for  taking  away  our 
charters,  aboUshing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  event- 
ually the  form  of  our  govenunrats;  for  suspending  our  own 
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legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
l^slate  ior  us  in  ail  cases  whatsoev^/' 

It  was  not  until  1833  that  the  people  of  the  City  of  New 
York  were  allowed  to  elect  their  Mayor.  Prior  to  that  time,  we 
had  our  Mayor  appcunted  for  us  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Then  in  1846,  we  recrived  the  right  to  elect  other  local  officers, 
and  home  rule  for  New  York  City  was  coming  along  gradually, 
but  steadily,  until  1857,  when  Fernando  Wood  was  Mayor,  and 
gave  lis  a  Qty  Administration  that  looks  like  that  of  today*  The 
State  stepped  in  and  decided  to  do  our  potidng  for  us.  It  created 
a  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  the  first  attempt  of  these 
State  *'cops"  to  restore  order  in  the  City,  resulted  in  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  steps  of  the  Qty  Hall  between  the  City  "cops"  and 
the  State  ''o^ps/'  which  was  ended  only  by  the  happy  intervention 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  which  happened  to  be  mardiing  down 
Broadway  to  take  a  steamboat  to  Boston,  and  learning  of  the 
trouble  at  the  City  Hall,  waded  in  and  sent  both  forces  packing. 

At  tfic  same  time,  the  State  created  a  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  and  set  out  to  take  care  of  our  health  down  here.  They 
also  assumed  to  manage  Central  Park  and  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 
But  all  these  sudden  st^  backward  disappeared  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  we  received  back  our  former  powers  of  local  self- 
government. 

History  sho^s  tiiat  the  people  of  our  City  have  always 
been  "hardboiled"  on  the  subject  of  home  rule.  The  first  Gov- 
ernor who  ran  foul  of  it  was  that  delightful  old  character,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Dutch,  stumped  about  on  his 
wooden  1^  and  sought  to  do  it  all  himself.  He  was  a  soldier^  and 
a  Governor,  but  he  had  to  stop  and  let  die  people  cb  a  little  of  it 
This  he  did  with  the  brusque  good  nature  by  which  we  remember 
the  old  fellow. 

In  1894,  City  elections  were  separated  from  State  and 

National  Elections,  and  it  was  provided  that  special  City  Bills 
might  not  become  a  law,  thereafter,  unless  accepted  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  provided  they  were  not  passed  over  his  veto.  In  1913, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  home  rule  bill  for  this  City.  The  Courts 
have  found  very  little  home  rule  in  this  bill,  but  it  remains,  at 
least,  as  an  expression  of  hope  in  our  favor. 

So  we  have  come  along  and,  in  that  very  same  year  of  1913, 
under  the  transit  home  rule  of  1906  tiiat  I  have  referred  to,  we 
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took  the  biggest  step  forward  in  local  passenger  transportation 
that  the  City  has  ever  seen.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the 
omtracts  for  the  dual  subway  system  were  signed  We  think  we 
are  at  the  depths  of  our  traction  troubles  today,  but  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  were  in  those  days  of  1913,  nor  as  bad  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  1904,  before  the  first  subway  was  opened. 
Most  of  yon  can  remember  the  crowding  on  the  elevated  railroads, 
and  Iten  the  crowding  in  ^  fimst  subway. 

SUBWAYS,  THE  KEY 

I  do  not  say  we  are  any  better  ol¥  today,  but  I  do  say  that 
the  'Statesmanship  and  vision  into  the  future,  of  George  McAneny 
and  Commissioner  Willcox  and  Commissioner  Bassett,  and  all 
the  rest,  accomplished  in  that  year  a  City  work  that  is  second  to 
none  in  its  own  potency  for  future  benefit.  The  financial  terms 
of  those  contracts  were  unfair  to  the  City,  but  in  the  long  run,  the 
subways  are  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  there  lies  the 
value  to  the  City.  As  the  Governor  says  they  are  "the  bade  bone 
of  our  passenger  transportation  system."  Not  only  that,  they 
are  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  our  transportation  future.  They 
are  the  key,  and  we  hold  the  key.  The  frame  work  is  tiierc.  We 
have  only  to  add  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  by  bulling  new  sub- 
ways, and  building  them  in  the  right  places.  That  is  the  ultimate 
answer,  as  the  Governor  himself  points  out,  to  our  whole  problem. 
Eventual^,  we  must  and  will  have  complete  municipalization  of 
our  passenger  tracticm,  with,  Ae  subviray,  devated  road,  tihe 
surface  car,  and  the  bus,  each  fittmg  into  its  right  place. 

This  deed  was  doat  vmdsr  dual  contract  and  not  under 
exclusive  control  in  a  imblic  service  ccnnniissicm  acting  as  an 

agency  of  the  State.  The  commission  worked  with  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and,  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
the  trail  was 

Let  us  remember  that,  although  the  old  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  built  the  first  subway — and  we  can  remember  how 
we  stood  ag^t,  in  1904,  at  the  idea  of  gomg  underground  from 
the  City  Hall  to  42d  Street  in  seven  minutes— diese  cars  had  not 
been  rolling  two  years  before  the  people  of  the  City  discovered 
that  this  unified  commission  with  exclusive  power  had  ensconced, 
in  the  heart  of  the  City's  transportation  system,  a  private  com- 
pany with  a  kmg  leas^  diat  was  ^tting  down  on  a  vested  right 
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and,  already,  reaping  inordinate  profits  fnmi  the  growtii  of  Hit 

City's  population  that  all  times  supplies  the  gross  revenue  from 
passenger  traffic.  The  moment  the  Company  discovered  that  it 
was  in  a  position  o£  a  profitable  monopoly^  it  refused  to  budge. 
It  was  then,  in  1906,  that  the  people  put  into  the  law  the  requisite 
of  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 
any  future  subway  contract,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  check 
on  any  future  single  ocnnmisj^on  with  complete  power. 

We  have,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  We  have,  in  every  one  of  the 
forty-eight  state  legislatures,  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly.  We 
have,  in  this  City,  a  Board  of  Estimate  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen. 
We  had,  in  1913,  a  Public  Service  Commission  and  a  Board  of 
Estimate,  and  under  that  dual  jurisdiction  we  did  it.  Where  is 
the  sanctity  in  the  personnel  of  any  single  commission?  Are 
these  three  new  Commissioners  the  only  men  who  can  lead  us  out 
of  the  wilderness? 

Supposing  Governor  Miller  appoints  as  fine  a  Commission 
as  ever  existed,  and  they  put  forward  a  plan  that  meets  public 
approval  Do  you  think  a  Board  of  Estimate  can  stand  against 
such  a  plan  if  the  people  want  the  plan?  The  people  have  their 
remedy.  They  can  elect  a  new  Board  of  Estimate.  Or  they, 
through  their  own  chosen  legislators,  can  ask  the  Legislature  to 
take  away  the  power  of  approval  from  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
Yes,  at  any  time  we  can  give  away,  if  we  so  desire,  a  portion  of 
the  home  rule  that  has  come  to  us  so  slowly,  but,  I  say  it  is  a 
different  thing  for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  take  it  away 
from  us  without  our  consent.  Supposing  the  Commission  is  some 
day  "rijqjered"  out  of  office,  and  we  are  suddenly  confronted  with 
an  incompetent  or  an  unfair  commission  or  worse,  then,  shall  wc 
be  entirely  happy  in  our  recollection  of  the  day  when  the  check 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  was  taken  away  from  us  ?  At  that  time, 
we  mif^t  have  a  very  good  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformly  good  Public  Service 
Commissions  and  uniformly  bad  Boards  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  1913  subway  contracts  were 
perfect.  They  were  very  far  from  it,  although  they  were  a  great 

step  ahead,  but,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  leave  it  to  a  single  State  com- 
mission,  we  are,  some  day,  going  to  have  these  contracts  modii&ed 
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for  the  worse  instead  of  for  the  better.  The  experience  of  over 
a  hundred  years  of  successful  American  government  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  lightly  thrown  aside  for  a  passing  emergency,  and 
that  experience  is  founded  on  the  check  of  dual  control.  The 
Fathers  founded  well,  and  this  device  of  theirs  is  a  cord  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  our  Governmental  structure. 

I  believe  it  is  fundamental  that  wc  should  keep  power 
close  to  the  people.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people's  judgment 
As  President  Lincoln  said,  '*You  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  We  have  our  snags  and  our  failures  and  our 
troubles,  but  the  deq>  stream  of  popular  government  has  been 
running  steadily  on  towards  success  ever  since  wc  hegaai  in  1789 ; 
and  the  very  cornerstone  of  that  conception  of  Government,  laid 
in  our  Constitution,  is,  that  power  be  delegated  from  the  people 
upwaM  and  not  downward  toward  the  people  from  any  passing 
ruler.  That  is  what  home  rule  means. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  City  of  New  York,  like  every 
other  Gty  in  the  State,  is  but  a  creature  of  the  State  and  one  of  its 
chartered  munidpal  corporations,  and  subject  to  the  sovmgn 
power  of  the  State.  To  take  a  legalistic  point  of  view,  one  may 
argue  that,  just  because  the  State  has  the  power,  the  State  should 
tate  away  from  us,  whoi  it  pleases,  this  specific  power  of  home 
rule  I  say  that  that  reasoning  teuis  us  strsu^  to  abolitimi  of 
City  self-government  in  its  entirety. 

The  spasm  of  1857  was  overthrown  over  night  They 
took  away  from  us  our  Police  Department,  our  Headth  Dqwut- 

ment,  our  Water  Department,  in  that  year,  but  they  soon  had 
to  give  them  back  again.  We  are  having  troubles  in  our  local 
Pdicc  Dq»artnient  h«c  today,  but  has  anyone  been  heard  to 
suggest  tiiat,  because  of  these  trodbles,  our  local  control  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  Police  Department  of  New  Yoik  City  be 
managed  and  administered  from  Albany  ? 

CiWHOT  IGNOItE  THE  Cmr 

No  remedy  for  our  transportation  troubles  can  be  really 
effective  unless  the  City  is  cotisuhcd  If  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  take  from  us  the  fundamental  measure  of  home  rule 
that  we  now  enjoy,  they  will  throw  a  pressing  question  of  public 
mcts^ty  once  again  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics.  They  will  set 
us  back  fifteen  years  in  our  ordorly  City  devck^ment  They  wiU 
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create  a  gap  of  enmity  and  distrust  betweeen  New  York  City  and 
the  rest  of  the  State,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for 
all  of  us.   They  will  stop  the  betterment  of  this  transportation 

problem,  for  the  people  of  this  City  will  never  view  with  con- 
fidence the  work  of  an  agency  that  is  sent  down  here  from  Albany, 
under  the  over-lordship  of  the  State,  to  do  our  own  local  woric 
for  us  and  in  spite  of  us. 

The  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  possess,  in  the  name 
of  their  City  Government,  property  valued  at  two  billion  dollars, 
consisting  of  streets,  paries,  buildings,  bridges,  sdiools,  docks  sub- 
ways, water  works,  and  everything  else  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  local  Government.  Half  of  this  has  been  paid  for, 
but  we  are  still  in  debt  for  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
it  That  is  our  permanent  funded  debt,  and  it  is  divided,  accord- 
ii^  to  purpose,  roughly  as  follows: 


Subways  300  Million  Dollars 

Water  200  Million  DoUars 

Docks  100  Million  Dollars 

Schools  100  Million  Dollars 

Streets  100  Million  Dollars 

Bridges  100  Milli<m  Dollars 

Buil<&igs  --^  —  100  Million  Dollars 


1,000  Million  Dollars 
or  One  Billion  Dollars 

You  will  notice  that  the  biggest  item  of  all  is  subways. 
It  is  that  particular  portion  of  our  property  that  Governor  Miller 
proposes  to  administer,  without  leavii^  to  us,  the  owners,  oi»  iota 
of  ccmtrol  over  this,  our  own  property. 

What  would  he  say,  and  what  would  you  say,  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  suddenly  announce  his  determi- 
nation to  have  tl^  Fe<kral  Government  at  Washington  send  a 
commission  up  here  to  tmild  all  of  our  City-owned  docks,  to  regu- 
late them,  run  them,  and  collect  the  rent  from  them?  Would  you, 
or  not,  have  a  word  to  say  about  it  ? 

What  would  you  say  if  the  Governor  should  announce  that 
tiie  State  of  New  York  ought  to  send  a  commission  down  here 
from  Albany  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our  water  system? 

There  we  have  three  ^flPerent  public  utilities— subways, 
water  and  dodcs.   We  get  our  water  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
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State,  m  the  Catskill  and  Sch<rfiarie  water  sheds,  and  it  flows  all 
the  way  south,  down  into  New  York  City,  but  we  hear  nothing 

about  the  necessity  for  undivided  State  control  of  our  own  water 
works.  Our  docks  are  a  pivotal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation,  flowing  through  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  every  country 
in  the  world,  but  we  have  never  heard  a  suggestion  that  tfiey 
should  be  administered  through  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

But,  the  cars  in  our  subways,  where  we  have  eiqpended  the 
most  of  the  money  that  we  still  owe,  do  not  roll  one  inch  beyond 

the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  New  York.  They  are  as  local  as 
our  police  stations  and  fire  houses,  and,  yet,  it  is  here  that  the 
Governor  would  have  the  State  step  in  and  take  hold  of  this  pn^ 
erty,  and  manage  it  for  us. 

CITY  PIJkJfNIIIG.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEM 

Now,  if  I  may  have  a  minute  or  two  more,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  our  local  transportation  problem  goes  far  deeper  than 
anything  we  have  talked  about  tonight.  Beyond  all  these  ques- 
tions of  the  proper  governmental  machinery  with  which  to  bring 
about  good  transit  service  for  fair  payment,  the  ccmtrolling  consid- 
eration in  our  passenger  tran^K)rtation,  as  well  as  in  our  freight 
transportation,  is  one  of  city  plan.  That  is  the  foundation  of  it 
all.  And,  right  here,  I  give  you,  now,  my  own  conception  of  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  overcrowding  in  New 
York  City.  In  solving  this  problem,  it  is  tiie  Boaid  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  that  must  lead  the  way. 

The  City  of  New  York  is  essentially  a  city  of  islands. 
Among  aU  the  five  borottghs,  there  is  only  one  boundary  between 
boroughs  Aat  is  not  a  river  or  a  bay.  That  part  of  the  line  be- 
tween Brooklyn  and  Queens  that  lies  between  the  head  of  New- 
town Creek — which  flows  into  the  East  River — ^and  the  head  of 
Spring  Cnfk — which  flows  into  Jamaica  Bay — is  the  one  bound- 
ary that  is  merdy  an  artntrary  line  on  a  map.  The  rest  of  our 
boundaries  are  water  boundaries  and  were  given  to  us  by  nature. 
If  there  were  only  a  handful  of  people  in  each  of  these  five  island 
boroughs,  the  transportation  from  one  to  another  would  not  be  a 
difficulty.  We  heg^  with  ferry  boats,  but,  as  the  Cit/s  popula- 
tion increased  from  decade  to  decade,  we  had  to  come  to  bridges, 
and  then  to  tunnels.    The  speed  of  this  increase  in  population  has 
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outstripped  our  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  the  work 
of  government.  We  are  behind  in  the  construction  of  homes,  the 
building  of  schools,  in  policing,  in  fire  fighting,  but,  more  than  all, 
in  transportaticm,  both  f  rei^t  and  passenger.  We  have  never 
caught  up.  If  we  had  an  even  distribution  of  population  anic»^^ 
the  hve  boroughs,  we  should  still  be  behind.  But,  let  us  see  what 
we  have. 

COBWEB  TRANSIT 

The  City  began  developing  in  Manhattan  from  the  Battery 
northward,  and  the  trend  went  steadily  northward  through  the 

length  of  this  long,  thin,  island  and  into  the  Bronx,  until  it  began 
to  spill  over  eastward  into  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and,  now, 
southward,  to  some  extent,  into  Richmond.  Our  transit  arteries, . 
for  years,  were  north  and  south  lines,  and  the  great  prepontkrance 
of  our  roads  and  tubes  today  runs  north  and  south.  Added  to 
this,  we  have  all  the  Unes  radiating  from  lower  Manhattan  on  one 
side  of  the  East  River  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens  on  the  other. 
The  result  is  a  transportation  system  that  consists  of  the  hub  of  a 
wheel-^at  is  lower  Manhattan— with  spokes  radiating  out  in 
every  direction  from  the  hub,  and  ending  in  "die  air.  There  is  no 
rim  to  this  wheel ;  it  is  only  hub  and  spokes.  Here  is  a  city  plan 
that  is  fatal,  on  its  face,  to  any  comfortable  transportation  of  our 
citizens.  If  you  would  go  from  the  Bronx  to  Brooklyn,  you  must 
begin  at  the  outer  end  of  that  spoke  in  the  Bronx,  go  down  into 
the  hub  in  lower  Manhattan,  and,  then,  out  another  spoke  until 
you  land  in  the  air  again  somewhere  in  Brooklyn.  The  same  is 
true  if  you  go  from  Brodclyn  to  Queens ;  you  must  go  through 
lower  Manhattan.  What  we  need  is  a  rim  to  that  wheel,  a  belt 
line,  and  then  another  interior  belt  line,  between  the  rim  and  the 
hub,  SO  that  people  going  from  Brooklyn  to  Queens  may  go  di- 
reddj  over  a  crosstown  line  instead  of  having  to  struggle  through 
Ac  congested  hub  of  the  vdieel  in  lower  Manhattan.  TTie  same 
holds  true  between  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  The  same  holds  true 
between  Brooklyn  and  Richmond.  Instead  of  a  transportation 
jMCture  that  looks  like  the  hub  and  spokes  of  a  wheel  without  any 
rim,  we  should  have  the  cobwdb  design.  In  a  cobweb,  you  will 
find  that  the  spider,  wisely  enough,  provides  a  rim  and  interior 
rims,  or  laterals  or  beU  lines,  in  addition  to  the  strands  that  com- 
pose the  hub  and  the  spokes,  and  that  is  a  sensible  plan  built  by  a 
sensible  animal  for  buamess  purposes. 
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And  what  makes  it  still  worse  is  the  futile  fancy  we  have 
for  doing  our  woik  as  far  away,  as  possible,  from  where  we  live. 
This  is  not  our  fault  as  individuals,  nor  that  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  the  fault  of  a  lack  of  government  leadership  that  has  aUowed 
business  and  manufacturing  to  pile  up  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Island  of  Manhattan.  As  soon  as  the  ground  itself  was  all  occu- 
pied by  one,  two,  Aiee,  or  four  stories,  the  horizontal  pressure 
caused  the  business  buildings  to  erupt  into  Ae  air  in  the  sh^  of 
the  skyscrapers  that  are  so  familiar  to  us.  It  was  only  five  years 
ago  that  we  adopted  an  ordinance  to  correct  the  overgrowth  of 
this  congestion,  but,  now,  we  most  go  further.  We  must  estab- 
lish business  and  factories  in  the  other  boroui^is.  That  involves 
passenger  transit,  freight  transit,  dock  development,  and  the 
whole  scope  of  intelligent  city  planning. 

I  beUeve  this  should  be  the  principal  task  of  the  next  Board 
of  Estimate.  The  present  Board  has  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
vision  to  have  anytWng  to  do  with  it.  But  I  hope  the  next  Board 
will  be  equipped  to  handle  it  and  to  lead  in  this  field.  Too  long 
we  have  striven,  in  our  transit  and  housing  efforts,  to  stay  aboard 
a  horse  galloping  in  the  wrong  direction.  Government  has  got  to 
be  Oie  rider  hei«,-  and  the  rider  has  got  to  lead  the  horse  back  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  got  to  help  people  to  work  near  their 
homes  and  to  live  near  their  work,  and  to  play  near  their  homes  as 
well 

The  most  absurd  extreme  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  ei|^t 

and  eleven  o'clock  rush  hours  in  the  42d  Street  theatre  district  in 
the  evening.  As  though  we  did  not  have  enough  all  day,  going  to 
work  m  the  morning  and  coming  back  in  the  evening,  we  insist  on 
a  third  and  fourth  test  of  this  choice  experience  by  tacking  it  on 
before  and  after  we  go  to  the  theatre.  Go  to  Times  Square  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  evening,  go  down  into  the  subway,  take  one 
look  at  it,  and  ask  yourself  if  there  is  any  sense  left  in  the  comings 
and  goings  of  our  people. 

We  never  can  catch  up  by  adding  more  spokes  converging 
at  the  hub ;  we  must  add  the  laterals.  But,  before  that,  we  must 
lead  business  and  industry  into  oAer  boroughs  besides  Manhat- 
tan. If  you  could  turn  a  few  of  Manhattan's  loft  buildings  into 
apartment  houses,  and  put  up  new  loft  buildings  in  the  flatlands 
of  Queens,  you  would  be  doing  something  real  and  something 
lasting. 


LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  LOCAL  PROiLEMS,  VITAL 

That  is  my  constructive  plan.  It  can  only  be  accompUshed 
gradually,  but  it  must  come,  if  we  are  ever  to  emerge  from  the 
transit  blind  alley  through  which  we  are  now  struggling.  But, 
above  all,  let  us  insist  that  we  have  something  to  say  ourselves 
about  these  matters  as  well  as  about  the  subsidiary  questions  of 
contracts  between  the  City  and  transportation  compani^.  Our 
only  chance  to  work  these  things  out  to  our  own  satisfaction  is  to 
do  it  ourselves  under  an  increased  rather  than  a  decreased  meas- 
ure of  home  rule.  As  a  CityTwe  have  made  our  mistakes,  and 
we  are  at  present  enduring  a  four-year  mistake  that  we  made  at 
the  municipal  election  of  1917.  But  we  shall  survive  that  mis- 
take. In  local  govemn^nt,  we  slip  back  a  step  occasionally,  but 
the  next  time  we  go  two  steps  forward. 

It  was  wrong  to  make  our  transportation  system  the  prey 
of  politics  and  finance,  and  it  is  wrong  to  deprive  us  of  control 
over  our  own  property.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  It  is 
imperative  that  we  solve  our  transit  problem,  and  it  is  vital  that 
we  retain  local  control   Those  two  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
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